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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

A. M. Carr, R.N., Department Editor 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing 

FINANCIAL DEPRESSION AFFECTS PROGRAMME OF NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

The past year has been a very difficult one for all public health 
and welfare associations as well as for business agencies. The general 
financial depression has in many instances made it difficult for people 
to continue their generous contributions to voluntary agencies. The 
national organizations, representing a less immediate and a less 
tangible form of service, have naturally and more or less logically, 
been considered after local requests have been met. 

The great emphasis placed upon public health immediately fol- 
lowing the armistice, and the consequent rapid increase in the num- 
ber of public health nurses required by this public health programme, 
created most unusual demands upon the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. To ignore these demands and to follow the 
laissez faire policy, meant forfeiting the opportunity to guide this 
rapid development and, following the advice of sound business men, 
the activities of the Association were increased. This increase in the 
work involved a deficit at the end of the year 1920. At that time it 
was impossible to foresee the financial crisis of this year, and the 
officers of the Organization were still urged by the business men in- 
terested in the work, that to retrench at once was an unwise business 
policy. 

However, a campaign for lay membership was started with the 
hope of obtaining a large number of citizens to become members of 
the Organization with annual dues of five dollars. After a few 
months it became evident that this membership campaign could not 
be counted upon for the immediate support of the work. Neverthe- 
less, it is still believed that a large membership with small annual dues 
represents the most democratic and the soundest financial basis upon 
which to build, and while the results of the campaign have been less 
substantial than were anticipated, they are not, in spite of that fact, 
discouraging. The membership campaign will be continued for an 
indefinite period, with firm belief in the soundness of the plan. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors in April, it was voted to 
reduce the programme to a point which represented the assured in- 
come of the organization and to develop, as the financial resources 
increased. This new programme, which involves a material reduc- 
tion in the office staff and a consequent reduction in activities, was put 
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into effect June 1st. Through the generosity of one of the staunchest 
friends of the Organization, the entire debt has been paid. While the 
present programme represents a curtailment of established activities, 
there is a hope and a firm belief that it will be possible to reestablish 
these activities within a reasonable time. 

The work has been guided with conviction and sincerity, with 
strength of purpose and aspiration which have resulted in definite 
achievements. From all definite achievements, several debatable 
points always challenge. An organization forced into rapid growth 
must face reorganization in the same manner in which rapidly grow- 
ing trees must be pruned. While there has been rational justification 
for this rapid growth, so also is reconstruction a normal and healthful 
process in forestry, in business, and in public health nursing organ- 
izations. 

HEALTH LITERATURE 

Within the last two or three years a great deal of literature of 
very varying degrees of excellence, has been produced on the increas- 
ingly popular subject of public health. Much of this is in pamphlet 
or reprint form, with the qualities that appeal to the student nurse, 
brevity and simplicity. Also much of this material contains some- 
thing too seldom found in textbooks on the shelves of training school 
libraries — a vital element of human interest and dramatic appeal, 
together with the stimulating realization to the student that hard-won 
knowledge actually produces intensely interesting results. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nursing, through 
its library service, has gathered by process of careful selection and 
elimination a collection of reprint and pamphlet material on all phases 
of public health. These can be purchased at very moderate cost and 
many of them would be of interest to student nurses. The library 
has also published a pamphlet, "Reading Lists," which gives lists of 
books and pamphlets on School Nursing, Tuberculosis, Industrial Wel- 
fare, Child Welfare, Mental Hygiene, etc. It also contains an ap- 
pendix giving a list of bureaus and organizations publishing reports 
and bulletins. We suggest that superintendents of training schools 
send to us for our list of available pamphlets and reprints and also 
for the reading lists. 

An interesting book — a Manual for Health Visitors and Infant 
Welfare Workers, one of a series of Modern Clinic Manuals — has re- 
cently been published in London. It is edited by Mrs. Enid Eve, who 
has been connected with the Ministry of Health, and has herself been 
a Chief Health Visitor and Sanitary Inspector. A number of men 
and women prominent in public health have contributed to this small 
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volume. Mrs. Eve, in describing the origin and evolution of the 
Health Visitor, tells us that the first woman sanitary inspector, the 
precursor of the health visitor, was appointed twenty-seven years ago. 
Earlier than this, in 1870, the City Council of Glasgow appointed four 
"general visitors" to advise inhabitants of tenement house how to 
keep their dwellings clean and sanitary. These first "visitors" were 
given the same rights of entry and power over nuisances as men in- 
spectors. Later, women sanitary inspectors were employed in a num- 
ber of towns and London boroughs, "infant visiting" being included 
in the duties of many. A new class of official, however, began to de- 
velop and be appointed in increasing numbers, distinguished more or 
less from the women sanitary inspectors. The name health visitor 
applied to this class, Mrs. Eve tells us, was introduced partly to show 
some differentiation of duties, but perhaps mainly to give local author- 
ities the chance of reducing their salaries. The result seems naturally 
to have been a lowering of the status of the woman health official, 
besides an unfortunate mix-up of the more highly educated and 
socially minded pioneer woman sanitary inspector, the district and 
school nurse, and the health visitor. The district nurse, often with 
no qualifications or training for this type of work, was employed in 
large numbers in a dual capacity. The result has been a confusion 
of several varieties of worker, ranging from women sanitary inspec- 
tors to fully trained and only partially trained nurses, certificated mid- 
wives, and health visitors appointed years ago, who have continued 
to hold office without any technical qualifications. Out of this chaos 
have come the regulations cited as Health Visitors' Training Regula- 
tions, 1919, drawn up in consultation with the Ministry of Health, 
which provide for a special course of professional training. It is 
recognized "that the three years' training for the certificate of the 
Central Midwives' Board is of value to a health visitor; but these 
courses do not cover many of the functions which a health visitor may 
be expected to perform." The courses of study in the Outline of 
Regulations, which will be recognized by the Board of Education, 
must be conducted by, or in close association with, a university in- 
stitution. The scheme of training provides for theoretical instruc- 
tion and practical work in about equal proportions. It is expected 
that when sufficient time has elapsed to establish the requisite study 
courses and a sufficient supply of trained health visitors has been 
secured, appointments will be given by local authorities only to those 
who have qualified according to the new Regulations. The rest of 
this interesting book gives details of the new scheme, relations with 
the Medical Officers of Health, and other doctors, plans for municipal 
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work, county and rural health work and specialized forms of health 
work. 

ITEMS 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — During the week of May 1st, Brooklyn held a Health Week 
which began with talks on health subjects at the Sunday evening services of the 
churches in all sections of the city. At the same time, the New York State 
Medical Society held its 115th annual meeting. The Public Health Exposition, 
in connection with the meeting, was a novelty this year and was held during 
four days in the Twenty-third Regiment Armory. The health and welfare organ- 
izations with particularly interesting booths were: The American Red Cross, 
the American Society for the Control of Cancer, the Brooklyn Hospital, the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, the Department of Health, the Good Samaritan 
Dispensary, Long Island College Hospital, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, the 
National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, the National League 
for Women's Service, the Association for the Prevention and Relief of Heart 
Disease, and the Visiting Nurse Association of Brooklyn. It was considered one 
of the largest health exhibits ever shown, and during the four days and nights 
approximately 100,000 persons, including members of the medical profession, as 
well as laymen, attended the exhibition. 

One of the most interesting features was the exhibit of the Visiting Nurse 
Association, which desired to place the work vividly before the Brooklyn public, 
and a novel plan was worked out, with the assistance of an artist, to have a 
continuous picture of the nurse in action. A large frame was placed on a raised 
platform. The inner side of the frame was encircled with electric lights and 
stretched across the front was a piece of black net to soften the effect. The 
background represented the front entrance of a tenement house. The doorway, 
painted green, contrasted well with the red brick walls, making an artistic set- 
ting. In the frame a nurse, in full uniform, posed with hand raised in the act 
of knocking. So well did the nurses simulate inanimate figures that the interested 
onlookers were deceived by the illusion until the nurse walked out of the frame. 
The nurses posed in turn throughout the afternoon and evening during the four 
days of the exhibit. There was always a large, interested audience and a keen 
desire on the part of most observers to know more about the work of the Asso- 
ciation and how the nurse could be secured. The visiting nurse was visualized 
forever in the minds of the Brooklyn public and from a publicity standpoint it 
was a great success. The booth was donated by the New York State Medical 
Society, to the Association, which reduced materially the cost of the exhibit. 
The entire expenditure was less than $80. At the close of the exposition, it was 
conceded that the entire State Medical Society exhibit had been a success and it 
is hoped that it will be repeated year by year in the various cities where the 
meeting is held. 



A VACATION SUGGESTION 

If you are going to drink water in the country, get your druggist to give you a 
bottle containing a solution of one grain of full strength chlorinated lime to 40 
drops of water. Then 10 drops of this solution put into a quart of water and 
allowed to stand for at least two hours will make that water safe for drinking. 
— From June Health Bureau Bulletin, Rochester, N. Y. 



